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to help her mother at home. Not long ago I saw,
in Jamaica, a water-colour by Koren. It showed
three negroes worshipping a lily, or rather the angel
in the lily. In the centre of the drawing the lily
rises from its grey roots, snow-white on its green
stem. About it, in obeisance, are the ebony faces
of the kneeling negroes. Their bodies are clad in
their smocks of faint rose and the pale colour of
young lilac. It is a drawing of exquisite strength,
purity, simplicity, sincerity. Penny Marlowe was
like that. She was not very tall, but slim and straight,
with the natural suppleness of a young green-
stemmed flower. She had dark hair, curly about
the nape of the neck, parted like a boy's. Her
colour was delicate in shadow of rose and in the
strong unmarked whiteness of her high forehead.
She had no affectedness anywhere, but was as
natural as are all the girls of her generation.

Her skin was not yet spoilt by rouge, and if her
nose had shone she would not be in despair. But
her nose did not shine. When she was hot and
excited, little beads of perspiration gathered on her
brow; her legs were slim and strong, her breasts
as yet very small and firm. She laughed a great
deal, was scornful and impatient and angry and for-
giving and intolerant and loving, all very quickly.

She was a representative young girl of her age
in that she was sure that she knew everything about
life but in reality knew very little* She knew how
to drive a motor-car, how to mix a cocktail, how
to play * Contract' badly, how to deal with men*
About this last she especially prided herself; she
thought that she knew everything about sex, because
girls talk so much at school, and Helen Marsden